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R E A D E R. 


T. this ſhort Treatiſe is contained all the Matters 
1 of Fact committed by the Rebels, in that 
memorable Year 1549, in the County of Nor- 


folk and City of Norwich; as related by Alex- 


ander Neville, who was allowed at that Time 
to give a juſt Account of their vile Proceedings 
from the to the laſt Day; ſetting forth the 
Madneſs of thoſe unhappy Men, in gatherifig 
together ſo great a Number, being agitatedand 
led on to all Miſchief: and barbarous*Cruelty 
againſt their fellow Countrymen, by their Ca 
tain ROBERT and his Brother WI 
KETT, who were wicked deſperate bold Fel- 
lows, leading theſe unhappy and unthinking 
Crew with themſelves to Deſtruction, as indeed 
they worthily deſerved; for during the Time of 
this Rebellion, which laſted from the 6th of 
July to the 27th of Auguſt, a great Number. f 
worthy Knights and Gentlemen were ſlain, withig=*" 
the noble Lord Sheffield, in the ſeveral Encoun- 
ters which happened in the City and Parts adja- 
cent; The Rebels Loſs alſo was very great, as 


their Number was about 20,000 ſtrong, and con- 


ſequently ſtood thick where any Action happen- 
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iv To the READER. 
ed; but, on the 27th of Auguſt, being entirely 
defeated and .overthrown, by the noble and 
valiant Earl of Warwick, their Slaughter was 
great; and would have been much greater, 
had not that gracious Peer extended his Cle- 
mency and Mercy to the Remainder of thoſe 
miſerable and unhappy Men, for he confidered 
that moſt were ignorant and fooliſh, and eafily 
drawn away from their Duty by the ſpecious 
Pretences of their Leaders, and the more crafty 
of that lawleſs Rout, keeping them in Liquor, 
| «(which they plundered from the honeſt Citi- 
rens) which rendered them incapable of re- 
flecting of the Heinouſneſs of their Crime; but 
= on the contrary were hardened in their Guilt, 
a fo infatuated as to refuſe the King's moſt 
acious Pardon, ſeveral Times offered to e 


his Herald, whom they made a Mock and 
Scoff on ſeveral 'Times, - and even on 

Morning the Battle was fought, which proved 
_ their final Overthrow, which gave * Joy 
to the n and City of Norwich. 
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AX. SARY ALAN. SALA. AY A. 
BLEED LEAD IL ATI 


HIS Te ne 
DB oem 4 
KETT" REBELLION. 


HE occafion of this rebellion was, becauſe divers lcd 
and gentlemen, who were poſſeſſed of abbey-lands, 
and other large commons and wafte grounds, hat 
» cauſed many of thoſe commons and waſtes o be 
incloſed, whereby the poor and indigent people were mich of- 
fended, being thereby abridged of the liberty that the formerly 
had, to common cattle, &c. on the ſaid grounds 0 their own 
advantage. The lord protector had at that time loſt himſe If in 
the love of the vulgar, by his ſevere (if not unnatural) c 
ing againſt his brother; and in order to regain their love, he |, 
_ cauſed a proclamation to de publiſhed in the beginning of May, 
that all perſons who had incloſed any lands that ufed to be com- 
mon ſhould lay them open again, before a fixed day, on a cer- 
tain penalty for not doing ſo : this ſo much encouraged the com- 
mons in many parts of the realm, that (not ſtaying the time li- 
mited in the proclamation) they gathered together in a tumultu- 
ous manner, pulled up the pales, flung down the banks; filled up 
the ditches, laying all ſuch new-incloſed laads open as they were 
before. But the moſt dangerous commotions, which held ſo long 
as to entitle them to the name of REBELLIONS, were thsfe of 
Devonſhire and Norfolk; for divers ſeditious perſons and buſy 
fellows began to complain, that the like was not done in Nor- 
folk, as report ſaid was done by the commons of Kent, who 
had laid open all ſuch neu- incloſed lands; and from thence- 
forth they Jetermited to do the ſame here, deſiguing not only 
to lay open parks and new incloſures, but to attempt other re- 
formations, to the great danger of overthrowing the common- 
wealth, They opeuly declared great hatred againſt all gentle- 
men 
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men, whom they malicioufly accuſed of covetouſneſs, pride, ex- 
tortion, and oppreſſion, practiced againſt their tenants and the 
common people. Fhey began' to put in execution their vile de- 
figns, and firtt of all the inhabitants of Atleburgh, and other 
neighbouring towns, being enraged with Mr. John Green, lord 
of the manor of Wilby, for inclofing that part of the common 
belonging to his manor, which before laid open to the adjoining 
commons of Harpham and Attleburgh, on which they had all 
rights of inter-commoning with each other, the tenants of the 
three towns and others aflembled together, and threw down the 
new ditches, and laid the whole open as heretofore ; which be- 
ing done, they all went home, and continued quiet till the 6th 
of july; at which time, taking the opportunity of the feaſt or 
fair which was yearly kept at M ymondham, which brought thi- 
ther great numbers of country people to ſee the ſhew, they then 
conſulted further upon their wicked enterprize; and going thither, 
entered into conference with great numbers of the country people 


there, and went to Morley, a mile from Wymondham, and caft 


\ 


dawn certain ditches of Maſter Hobart's, on the Tueſday, and 

returned that night to Wymondham again, where they practiſed 
de like feats: But as yet they took no man's goods by vio- 
ence. 

Upon this one John Flowerde w, Gent. of Hetherſet, finding 
himſelf agrie ved by their caſting down ſome of his ditches, came 
to ſome of the rebels, and gave them 40 pence to caſt down the 
fences of an incloſure belonging to Robert Kett, a tanner of Wy- 
mondham, which paſture lay near the fairſtead in Wymondham, 
which they did ; and the next morning took their journey again 
to Hetherſet, at Kett's defire, and laid open mafter Flowerdew's 
incloſures there; upon which was much ado, for Flowerdew did 
what he could to cauſe them to deſiſt, inſomuch that many ſharp 
words paſſed between him and Kett; but Kett, being a man 
bardy, and fit for any deſperate attempt, puſbed forward, executed 
his will, and ſo he revenged himſelf upon Flowerdew, whoſe 


hedges and ditches were all thrown down and made plain. The 
rebels ſeeing Kett to be a reſolute ſtout hearted fellow, unani- 


mouſly choſe him their captain and ringleader ; who thereupon 


_ -willed them to be of good comfort, aſſuring them he was reſo- 
lutely determined to ſtand by them, and ſpend both his goods 
and life to revenge their liberty, which he pretended was wuch 
Injured: To bim was joined William Kett, his brother, a hut- 

cher of Wymondham, who by reafon of his deſperate hardineſs 
was much yalued by them: And now being furniſhed with ſuch 
commanders, and forming themfelves. into a camp, at the report 
thereof, numbers of lewd and deſperate perſons came flocking 


from 
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from all parts to Ketts camp; ſo that being now 2 with 


ſufficient power, and having waſted Hetherſet, JOY 
and moſt of the adjacent villages, on the 10th day of July, they 
paſſed the river between Cringleford and Eaton. T he city, hearing 
what route they intended ſhortly to take, had ſent meſſengers the 
day before to the king's council at Windſor to inform them of 
it; and others to Sir Roger Townſend and Sir William Paſton, 
to defire them to come to their aſhftances The rebels, having 
paſſed the river, came to Bowthorp, and caſt down certain hed- 
ges and ditches there; and their number being now vaſtly en- 
creaſed, they encamped there that night: Here Sir Edmund 
Windham, Knut. high ſheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk, came and 
proclaimed them rebels, and commanded them in the king's 
name to depart peaceably to their own homes: being greatly of- 
fended at the proclamation, they attempted to have got him into 
their hands; my being well horſed, he valiantly broke through 
thoſe that had encompaſſed him in; and, eſcaping from them, 
haſted with all ſpeed to Norwich, which is about two miles diſ- 
tant: the ſame night great numbers of Icoſe people, both from 


artillery. 


- | : 
The day before they came hither, ſome of the city had” 


thrown down the quickſet-hedge, and filled up the ditches, 
that incloſed the common paſture of the city, called the Town- 
cloſe, to keep in the citizens cattle going there, before their 
common neatherd, in which place the ncat-catile of the 

freemen of the city were paſtured, and looked after by the 
neatherd, who 'received of every owner (by cuſtom) a half- 
penny for every beaſt kept there; and ſo that fence, which had 
been raiſed for the common profit of the city, was thus caſt 
down by the very perſons whoſe intereſt it was made for; and 
ſcarce had they thrown down the ditch in the upper part of the 
Cloſe, before a company of ill-difpoſed perſons eſcaped ſecretly 
out of the city, and joined Kett; and his comrades. Thomas 
Codd, then mayor, fearing the iil conſequence of this rebellion, 
ſummoned an aſſembly of the aldermen and principal citizens, 
and went with them to the camp, to try if he could perſuade 
the rebels to deſiſt from their dangerous enterprize ; when he 
came there, he found them giving themſclves to all manner of 
riot and exceſs: Firſt he tempted them with money and fair 


promiſes to depart home, uſing what perſuafions he could to 


reduce them to dutiful obedience; but &nding all things inef- 
ſectual, and ſeeing that neither intreaty nor reward would avail, 
he returned to the city. After his departure, the rebels be- 


gan to perceive, and were farther convinced of it, by certain 
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the city and country, came to them with weapons, armour, and ö 
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men coming to them from the city with ſmall boughs in their 
hands, which was the ſign agreed upon, that if they remained 
any longer ſcattered one from another, they would without dif- 
tculty be vanquiſhed ; whereupon they went directly to Eaton 
wood, which having thoroughly vie wed, and found inconvenient 
to pitch their camp on, they unamiouſly agreed to go imme- 
diately to Mouſhould, and preſently ſent to the mayor to requeſt 
him to permit them to paſs through the city to that place, it 
being their neareſt way, promiſing to do injury to no man, but 
quietly to march through to the place appointed ; but the mayor 
abſolutely refuſed, threatning them, and telling them to what 
end ſuch attempts would bring them; which, mitead of terri- 
fying them, made them the more obſtinate, and fo they con- 
tinued that night in Eaton wood: The next day being oa their 
march for Helleſdon bridge, fir Roger Woodhouſe with ſeven i 

or eight of his houſhold- ſervants, came to them, bringing with 

him wo carts laden with beer, and one laden with victuals; for 

- recompence whereof, he was firipped of his apparel, had his 

horſes taken from him, and whatever elfe he had, the rebels 

n Accounting the ſame. a good prey; he himſelf was cruclly tug- 

* ped, and caſt into a ditch of — Mores's of Erlham by Helleſdon 

q bridge, and was kept by them as a prifoner : Thence patſing the 

rives, by the ſaid bridge, they came to maſter Corbet's houſe 
at Sptowſton, which they intended to have burned ; but being 

_ perſuaded from it, they ſpoiled his goods; and iodging that 

night at Drayton, the next day went directly to Mouſpald ; and 

coming to St. Leonards Hill, ſeiaed on the noble palace of Mount 

Surrey, and ſpoiled whatever they ſound in it, converting it 

into à priſon, where they confined fir Roger Woodhouſe, ſer- 

geant Catlyn, ſerjeant Gawdy, and other gentlemen; whom they 

caught: Here they incamped, having the main river running 

| between the hill, and the city, on the eaſt and ſouth part Thorpe 
3s village and wood, and on the north and north - eaſt Mouſhold 
heath, which is in length and breadth at leait four gr five miles. | 

The mayor and aldermen in the mean time took council toge- 

mer how to proceed in ſo dangerous à caſe, and of iuions were 

very different: Some thought they were tv be attacked imme- 

diately, arguing that if they were not repreſſed at the beginning, 

the deſtruction of the city muſt neceſſarily follow ; others — 

it beſt not to hazard ſuch a doubtſul puſh, without urgent neceſ- 

ſuy, it he ing only haſtening their deſtruction if the rebels ſhould 

et the advantage: In ſhort, the reſult was to fortify the city, 

et watch and ward carefully, place the citizens upon the walls, 

and other convenient places of defence; and for other things, 

Þecauſe by the law of railing force and arms it was provided that 


© 
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no bands be muſtered, or forces raiſed, without the king's com- 
mand, they reſolved to wait the returu of the meſſenger, to 
know his will ard pleaſure. 

Beſides this great camp there was a ſecond formed (called 
the leſſer camp) at Riſing Chaſe, but by the diligence and policy 
of the juitices and gentlemen of choſe parts they were ſpeedily 
driven from thence ; notwithſtanding which, they re- aſſembled 
at Watton, and there remained about a fortnight, topping 
the paſſages over the river at Brandon Ferry and Thetford; 
but at length, by Kett's order, they came and joined him at 
Mouſhold. | 

As ſoon as the report of this great camp being fixed upon 
Mouſhold reached Suffolk, the commous there got together in 
a great multitude, entered the Iſland called Lovingland, with 
intent to ſeize the town of Yarmouth ; but by the diligence of 
the magiſtrates, and the courage of the townſmen, they were 
diſappointed of their expeCtation ; and taking another route 
they joined their chief 1.— on Mouſnold. 

The rebels in the mean time, to cloak their malicious pur- 
poſes with a counterfeit ſhew of holineſs, cauſed Tho. Coniers, 
miniſter of St. Martin's at the — in Norwich, to ſay ſervice 
morning and evening, forcing him to pray to God for proſpe- 
rous ſpeed in this their ungodly enterprize : Moreover they 
went about to join to their cauſe divers honeſt men, who were 
commendable for religion, doctrine, virtue, and innocency of 
life; among whom were Robert Watſon, an excellent preacher, 
Tho. Codd mayor, and Tho. Aldrich of Mangreen- Hall, a man 
beloved of all men: Theſe three (tho ſore againſt their wills) 
they contirained to be preſent at all their conſulrations, and to 
take upon them the adminiftration of all things with Ketc; 
which indeed happened well for many, for when the principal 
' conſpirators ſtirred up the multitude to any wicked undertaking, 
which tended either to the ſpoiling of the city, fields or adja- 
cent villages, the wiſe and careful diligence of theſe men often 
hindred the execution of it. And now Kett, growing bolder 
by meeting with no oppoſition, began to direct warrants, to 
| fetch victuals into the camp, in the following form: 

me WE the king's friends and deputies do grant licence to all men, 
. to provide and bring into the camp at Mouſehold all manner 
of cattle and provifion of victuals, in what place ſoever they may find 
the ſame; ſo that no violence or injury be done to any honet or poor 
4% man ;\ commanding all perſons, as they tender the king's honour and 
*© royal majefty, and the relief of the common wealth, to be obedient to 


<< us the governors, and to thoſe whoſe names enſue.” _ 
Signed, ROBERT KETT, &c. 


C And 


Ede ut 
And now he, with two aſſiſtants choſen out of every hundred 
kept his courts under a tree termed the oak of reformation, 


where he pretended to do juſtice to all ſuch as were ſummoned - 


before him. | a 
By virtue of commiſſions, many of the principal gentlemen 


of the county were fetched from their houſes, * to the 


camp, and there impriſoned, as though they had been guilty 
of great crimes ; moreover, the hedges and ditches of com- 


mons incloſed were demoliſhed, and many were charged and 


forced to aſſiſt in theſe things: The mayor, Mr. Watſon, and 
Mr. Aldrich, were not only obliged to wink thereat, but ſome- 
times to ſeem to conſent thereto; for to have reſiſted them had 
been but folly, and the way to have put themſelves in danger 
of defirution, and their country too. The city took what care 
they, could to guard themſelves, hoping daily for relief from 
council, without which they dare attempt nothing. > _ 
In the mean time the ſeditipn increaſed daily, ſo much that 
by this time there were no leſs than 16000 of theſe rebels in 
the camp; who by the advice of their captain fortified them: 
flelves, providing powder, ball, and all manner of weapons, 
which they fetched out of ſhips, gentlemen's houles, ſhops, 
and other places where any was to be found; and withal ſpoiled 
the country of all the cattle, riches, and coin that they could 
lay their hands on. . n Rr 
No, becauſe many of them hid what they got, hoping here · 
after to convert it to their own private uſe, Kett and the other 
v4 wg by common, conſent, decreed. that ſome place ſhould 
fixed upon where they might do. juſtice: Now the pak of 
reformation being an old tree, with large ſpreadipg boughs, 
they fixed on it croſs balks and rafts, and roofed it over with 
boards; and from thence Kett, the mayor, Maſter, Aldrich, 
and other gentlemen detained priſoners, in the camp, heard 
2nd determined all complaints and diſorders done among them- 
Ves. on” hy ® a 8 1 10-55 1 ond 
The mayor, Maſter Aldrich, and others, would often go up 
Into this tree, aud endeavoured by all the perſuaſive and mild 
arguments they could think of to make them deſiſt from this 


* * 


courſe, and leave off committing ſuch outtages: There were 


alſo divers grave and learned diyines that tried all ways poſ- 
fible to withdraw them from theſe wicked attempts, and to re- 
duce them to peace and quietneſs. Mean time grest plenty 
was in the camp, where a fat ſheep was ſold for a'groat, but 
penury and miſery in all other places. „ a n 1 
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In this great calamity (notwithſtanding the upbraiding of fir 
John Cheke, who knew-little of the matter but by hearſay only) 


the mayor, aldermen, and principal citizens, with the city 


clergy, behaved with the utmoſt allegiance to the king, and 
the greateſt prudence for the ſafeguard of their city and coun- 
try; the former by conſulting daily what was beſt to be done, 
and the latter by preaching by day in the camp and churches, 


and by watching in the night with armour on their backs; fo 


that nothing that belonged to them as faithful ſubjefts, and wor- 
thy miniſters, was at any time omitted: So far were they from 
deſerving that unjuſt cenſure of fir John's, that it was not the 
principal part of the city that were for the rebels, but only the 
ſcum of it, there being not one of any figure or character that 
ſided with them, though indeed there was a great number of 
the populace that favoured them; and the ſtate of the city was 
ſuch, that it was not in the power of the magiſtrates to keep the 
city againſt them, as Exeter did, with whoſe conduct fir John 
upbraids this place; but it is evident, that had they been able 
to have done it before, they would have done it; for upon Suc- 


cours coming, they immediately put themſelves in a poſture of © _ 
offence; till which time it was impoſſible to do more than the 
did, which was to ſtand upon the point of defence. 1 


At this time the wiſdom, faithfulneſs, „and inte- 
grity of Dr. Matthew Parker, then profeſſor” of divinity, and 
afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, a native of this city, was 
very remarkable for minding to do the office and duty of a 
good paſtor: One day going into the camp, he found Kett 


and his aſſociates ſtanding under the bak, communing of mat- 
ters between themſelves ; at which time the noble courage of 
the mayor appeared, and his warthy voice was plainly heard, . 


Iike a brave man; for upon Kett's' being earneſt with him o 
deliver up the keys of the city, and all his authority, and to 
refign the government of it into his hands, Codd floutly an- 
ſwered, “ He would give his blood and life out of his body, be- 


fore he would by villany treacherouſly forſake the city, or thro” . 


fear or cowardice wickedly catt off his allegiance to the king: 
The matter being thus debated,” and night coming on, the doc- 


tor ſeeing the people over-charged with eating and drinking, and 


the heat of the ſun, thought that good council and whole ſonie 
advice would be caſt away upon ſuch ſwine, and therefore wiſe- 


ly omitted ſaying any thing to them that day; ſo that leaving 
all things as he found them, full of fury and tumults, he te- 


turned to the city; the next day, which was friday, he and his 


brother Mr, Thomas Parker (who was afterwards mayor of 135 
| | 2 * 


4 
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wich) came early to the camp, where he found them all under 
the oak hearing prayers ſaid by Mr. Coniers, their chaplain 
| who was then reading the Litany. Dr. Packer thinking that 
time fit for his purpoſe, ſtep'd up on the oak, and there made 
an exccllent ſermon, full of wiſdom, modeſty, and gravity : 
He wiſhed them to have regard to themſelves, and the com- 
mon wealth, and leave off their raſb enterprize, not diftruſting 
the king's herald and meflenger ; but to ſhew ſuch honour ty 
his majeſty now in his tender years, as they might enjoy him 
hereafter in his more ripe and flouriſhing ſtate, being grown up 
in virtue to their great comfort. The company heard him atten- 
tively and willingly, ſtanding round about him; but a lew'd fel- 
low among them cried out, How long ſhall we ſuffer this hire- 
ling doctor, who being waged by gentlemen is come hither 
with his tongue, which is ſold and tied to ſerve their appe- 
tite? Put for all his prating, let us bridle them, and bring 
them under the order of our law.” Upon this, the people be- 
gan to threaten the preacher, and ſay he ſhould be brought down 
with arrows and javelins; and ſome were ſhot at him, which 
put him in great fear, and that wes increaſed by the noiſe and 
«+ clattering of weapons under him; but he was happily deceived 
in that point, for. there was not a man that ſtood next him, un- 
der the compaſs of the tree, but what valued him exceedingly, 
and were glad of his coming hither, boping his oratory might 
have ſome good effect: During this upraar, Ken's chaplain 
ſeaſonably and wiſely (though very abrupily) ſet the Te Deum, 
and with the help of ſome ſinging men then preſent performed 
it ſo elegantly, that the multitude (taken with the ſweetneſs of 
the mfiuck) began by degrees to be appeaſed ; and during the 
 finging, the doctor withdrew to fing his part at home, and praiſe 
| God for His great deliverance ; for coming down from the oak, 
and taking his brother with him, he made what, hafte he could 
to the city: But as they were going down St. Leonard's Hill to- 

wards Pockthorp Gates, ſome of the rebels overtook him, and 
began to quetiion bim about his licence, deſiring him to ſhew 
them what authority he had to preach ? but he (knowing it in 
vain to reaſon with them) ſlipt away, and left his brother to 
argue out the matter. However, the very next day the doctor, 
oing into St. Clement's church, took occafion, (from one of the 
ons appointed to be read for the day) to expouud ſomewhat 
concerning theſe wicked tumults, many of the rebels being pre- 
Tent, who heard the end of his exhortation without interrupt- 
ing him, though they ſeemed greatly offended at it; but flay- 
ing for his coming out, they immediately followed him, and 3 
| im 
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Him that they underſtood he had three or four able geld ing: 
which might ſerve the king, and therefore they charged him 
that immediately after dinner they might be ready for them to 
make uſe of: To which the doctor ſaid but little, but went 
home, and forthwith ordered ſome of. their ſhoes to be pulled 
off, and their hooſs to be pared to the quick, and then put on 
again ; and others to be anointed with green olntment, as though 
they had been lame with travelling, and dreſſed with medicines: 
Then leading them to paſture, the rebels ſeeing fome of their 
feet ſwadled and anoicted, and others lamiſh laid afide that 
defign ; and not long after, the doctor ſeeming to take a walk 
out of the Gates towards Cringleford Bridge, met with his hor» 
ſes and ſervants there, as he had ordered; and mounting, took 
his journey towards Cambridge with all poſſible ſpeed, and luo- 
kily eſcaped thither out of all danger; though by the way he 
met with and ſaw divers. of the rebels, playing their pranks 
in their uſual outragious manner, | 
Buy this time having ſpoiled the country gentlemen of their 
goods, they now began to. attack their bodies, and bring them 
as priſoners into the camp; which cauſed ſuch a general fear 


parel, leaſt they ſhould be known in their flight, (eſcaped 
obſcure paths, and hid themſelves in caves of the earth 
thick woods: Many who had horſes and carts, they forced to 
Carry provifion to the camp; and others that had none of their 
own, were compellcd to procure them elſewhete. Gentleme 
were now daily taken and brought into the camp, bound faſt 
with cords like ſo many villians : Some were. kept in Norwich 
Caſtle, ſome in the Guild-Hall prifon, and others were ſbur up 
in the earl of Surrey's houſe, as felons and thieves.  When- 
ever they wanted money, which was often, if the mayor did 
not immediately ſupply them out of the common treaſury, th 
threained to burn and rifle the city ; which they had on 
done, if the diligence of the mayor had nat prevented it. 
Furthermore, to cloak their wicked actions under the king's 
authority, having ſeized ſeveral commiſſions ſent from the 


that many ſorſook their houſes and eſtates; and changing — 
2 


king, directed to divers gentlemen in the country, authori- 


ſing them to do their utmoſt endeavours to repreſs theſe com- 
motions, in ſome of them they eraſe4 the names of the gen- 
tlemen, and inſerted their own ; and from others they took the 


ſcals, and placed them to forged commiſſions of their own mak- | 


ing; and fixing them up in public places, deceived many ig- 
norant people thereby, and drew them to their party. | 
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By this time their numbers being encreaſed to above 20000, 
they grew ſo diſorderly that Kett the arch-rebel could not re- 
ſtrain them; and now they threaten all ſuch citizens as were fled 
with their families, and all ſuch as weuld not declare öf their 

de, as open enemies, ſo that nothing but tire and ſword was 
ourly expected. Whatever was brought into the camp was 
ſpent in a moſt gluttonous manner, inſomuch that it ſeems al- 

oft incredible how ſo much could be devoured in fo ſhort a 


iwo and two together, gs it were to . before the tree 
of re formation, there to be tried by thele governors, as if they 


cry 8 voice hang them! hang them! and if they were 
8 afke 
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that the earth was covered very deep, not far from the tree of 
re ormation, but this fearful tempeſt did not in the leaſt ap- 
pal or terrify them. Ea 
While the rebels thus raged abroad in the country, at Hing- 
ham, about 11 miles from Norwich, fir Edmund Knevet, Kt. 
with a ſmall company of his own menial ſervants, ſet upon, the 
night-watch of the rebels that were placed there, and brake 
through, overthrowing diverſe of them; and had ſome of his 
own men alſo unhorſed, and in danger of being hewen in pieces 
among them; yet he recovered them, and eſcaped their hands 
through great manhood: after which good night's ſervice, as 
they would have it eſteemed, they repaired to their great cap- 
tain Ketr, to ſhew their hurts, and to complain of their grief. 
It was talked among them, that they would, go to Sir Edmund's 
houſe at Buckenham cafile to aſſault it, and fetch him out of 
it by force ; but ſome doubted it was too ſtrong for them, it be- 
ing a place of great ſtrength at that time; and others feared 
ſharp ſtripes if they ſhould attempt that Exploit, being at leaſt 
12 miles from their main camp; and ſo that Enterpriſe dropt, 
the moſt part thinking it beſt to ſleep in a whole ſkin, I 
It happened that Mr. Leonard Sotherton, a citizen of Norwich, / 
fled to London for ſafety of his Life, the rebels having threas 
ned him if they could get him; the council ſent for him, and 
by bim were informed of all. their proceedings, and how they 
daily increaſed, and hourly threatned deſtruction to the city, 
and all gentlemen they could meet with; at the. ſame time he 
told them, that he had heard ſay that there wers many in the 
camp, who if they bad any hope of the king's favour, aud 
that they might eſcape unpuniſbed, would willingly lay down 
their weapons, and embrace his majeſty's pardon ; and there- 
fore he was in hopes that if the king ſent down his pardon, and 
proelaimed it in the camp, that moſt of them would diſperſe; 
this, advice being approved of by they council, who”ha their 
hands fully engaged other ways, a herald was ſent” with 
therton directly to Norwich; and entering the camp, appurel- 
led in his coat of arms, ſtanding before the Tree of Reforma- 
lion, he there declared with a loud Voice ſo that all about, hin 
might hear, That the King had granted his free pardon to all 
that would depart to their homes; and laying aſide their ar- 
mour give over their traiterous begun enterprize”' . Ne, 
altrioft all the multitude cried . God Fave the king's majelty ;” and 
at the renewing, of that cry many kneeled down, and with tears 
in their eyes commended the king's. mercy, which all would 
| have embraced immediately, had not the wicked 8 ot 
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Fome of the raſcally ſort, and the traĩterous perſuaſions of Kett 
himſelf, turned them from peace, and fiayed them from their 
dutiſul inclinations ; for Kett very ſtoutly and fiercely anſwer'd, 
ſo that all might hear him, That kings and princes were ac- 
cuſtomed to grant pardons to ſuch as are offenders, and not to 
others; and that he truſted he needed not any pardon, fith he 
had done nothing but what belonged to the duty of a true ſub- 
ject ; and herewith he beſought them not to forſake him, but to 
remember his promiſe, fith he was ready to ſpend his life in 
the quarrel.” The herald hereupon called him traitor, and- 
commanded John Petibone, Sword-Bearer of Norwich, to ar- 
reſt bim for treaſon, as a traitor to his mateſty ; upon which, 
ſo great a confuſion followed among the multitude, that the he- 
Tald ſaw Kett had fo far inraged them that they would accept of 
no pardon : ſo that he departed from them, crying out with a 
loud voice, All ye that be the king's friends come away with 
me;“ then the mayor, and Maſter Aldrich, with a great num- 
ber of other gentlemen that had been confined there, among 
Which were the two brothers the Appleyards, and other honeft 
'Yeomen that were ready to obey the king, followed him ; and 
entering the city by Biſhop-gates the mayor commanded them 
to be ſhut, becauſe otherwiſe the rebels might have forthwith 
tered the city. | 

As ſoon as was poſſible the mayor cauſed all the gates to be 
ſhut, and the gentlemen imprifoned in the caſtle and elſewhere 
to be ſet at liberty; who where all ſummoned” to conſult with 
him and his, bretbren how they might defend the city from the 
rebels, and Keep them from entering it by affualt; Ard at laſt 
they determined to ſet watch and ward, ay and night, on the 
walls and gates; and keep the city fo cloſe, that the means 
ot tranſporting victuals for the camp being thereby cut off 
from that ſide of the river, the rebels might be wearied out, 
and obliged to decamp. ' 

During this. time, certain of the citizens that favoured the 
rebels had let a great number of them into the city ; which 
raiſed ſuch conſternation, that it was thought ſafeſt for the gen- 
tlemen that had been let out of priſon to be ſhut up again, leaſt 
the rebels finding them abroad ſhould murder them: But ſoon 
"after it was perceived that they were returned to their camp, 
the ſame way they came; upon which the mayor and Alder- 
men immediately began to rampire up Biſhop-gates, to plant 
what ordinance they had, and make all neceſſary proviſion for 
the defence of the city that was poſlible, placing 10 of the greateſt 

the enemy in the Caftle-ditches, 
| EM _appomting” 
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appointing watch and ward in all thoſe places where the walls 
were decayed: The reft of the city forces were ordered to be 
ready at all times of the night, in the Market - place and croſs 
ſtreets of the city, for every occafion. 

At length, having ordered things ia this manner, they be- 
gan to ſhoot off their artillery, both from the city and the camp, 
to annoy each other: But when the rebels ſaw that they did 
little hurt to the * with their ordinance lying upon the hill, 
they moved them down to the ſoot of it, and there began to 
play againſt the walls; which being perceived, at the mayor's 
command, the ordinance was brought down from the Caſtle- 
Ditches, and placed ſpeedily in the meadows, which lie in the 
loweſt part of the city; and ſo the greateſt part of the night 
was ſpent in fearſul ſhot on both fides. * 

But the worſt evil the magiſtrates had to overcome, was the 
ſcum of the city that were in it, and were of the rebels fide, 
in ſo great a number that their force was not ſufficient to rule 
them; for they would go and come from the camp, in ſpite of 
the mayor and governors, and bewray whatever was done 
. againſt their comrades. $i 

By this time, as the mayor and citizens imagined, the camp 
began to be diſtreſſed for want of victuals; and in order the more 
commodiouſly to bring proviſion from the other fide of the city 
they ſued for truce for a certain time, ſending James Willi 
and Ralph Sutton, two of the vileſt that the city produced, as 
their ambaſſadors from the camp, to the City-Gates, with a 
banner of truce in their hands; who were brought to. Me mayor 
and aldermen, of whom they demanded 'in ca ett's name 
% Peace and truce for a few days, whereby they might have 
liberty (as they lately had) to carry victuals through the city 
to the camp; which if they would not grant, they threatened to 
break into the city, and deftro it with fire and ſword :” The 
mayor and aldermen flatly denied their requeſt, proteſtivg 
that they would not permit traitors to have any paſſage through 
their city. Upon this refuſal, the rebels were ſo inraged; 
that (running down the hill) they made a violent affault upon 
Biſhop-Gates ; but were as bravely repulſed, and forced to te- 
tire: Yea, ſuch rage appeared among them, that the boys and 
young lads ſhew elves ſo deſperate in gathering up the 
arrows, that when they felt them fticking in their bodies they 
would pluck them out, and give them to their bowmen to ſhove 
again at the citizens. All this time the ordinance in the meg- 
dows did but little damage to the rebels, for want of fufficiete 
powder, and ſkill in the gunners, though many of them were - 

20 | 1 wounded - - 
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wounded with the arrows, which flew very thick from the city ; 
but yet ſo great was their fury, that the very boys (naked and 
unarn ed) ran about provoking * the citizens with reproachful 
ſpeeches. | 

In the mean ſeafon, the rebels in the city, and thoſe that 
favoured them, began a fearful uproar on the other fide of the 
city, crying, to your weapons, to your weapons, for the ene- 
mies are entered the city! which wicked ſtratagem anſwered 
the deſign, for all the citizens left that ſide of the city and ran 
to the other, ſo that the part where the aſſault firſt began was 
left without defence; which the rebels ſeeing, renewed their 
aſſault; and the boys and country clowns, without fear, threw 
themſclves into the river that runs before Biſhop's-Gates; and, 
ſwimming croſs, with ſwords, clubs, fpears, ftaves, and jave- 
lins, made what few citizens were left there retreat; and then, 
pulling off the bars of the gates, let in the rebels; upon which 
the citizens withdrew to their houſes, and other ſecret places, 
where they hoped beft to hide themſelves from the fury of their 
enemies, which they imagined would now. be executed to the 
total ſubverſion of the city. 2 

The ficſt thing they did, after they had thus entered by force, 
. was to convey all the guns and artillery, and all other n 
"Of war whatever, out of the city to the camp, which was ſoon 
donę; the boys and clowns mocking ſuch citizens as they ſaw 
grieved, c-lling them traitors, curſing and reviling them, _ 
Ihe gerald, who was ſtill in the city, to ſee if the rebels 

would ( e the day fixed fdr their pardons, which was not 
expired) give over their enterprize, cams with the mayo and 
a great number of the citizens to the Market-place, and there 
| declared to the populace in the King's name, ** That all ſuch as 
would lay afide their arms, and go home to their houſes, ſhould 
- have a general pardon, bw all the reſt ſhould be puniſhed with 
-/ "of 5 | 
. The rebels that ſtood by, and heard him, bad him depart 
with a miſchief ; for neither his fair offers, nor his ſweet flatter- 
ing words, ſhould beguile them; for they deteſted ſuch mercy, 
that under pretence of pardon would cut off their hope and ſal; 


- 


71 and ſe lf. preſervation: Upon which the herald depaite 
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ſeeing - nothing was to be done either through fear or puniſh- 
ment or hope of pardon, and returned to cout, Upon this, 
'Kett immediately ordered Leonard Sotherton (or Sutterton) to 
be brought before him, becauſc he had accompanied the herald 
In his journey; but he fearing the matter, and being warned of 

it, was forced to hide himſelf in the city, among his 8 
| and 
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and kindred, as many other good men did. Ard ncw Kett 
took the mayor, Robert Watſon, William Rogers, John Hum- 
berfton, William Brampton, and many others of the wiſeſt and 
bett men of the city, and impriſoned them in Surrey Houſe, 
where ſome of them remained (laden with irons) till the laſt day 
of this conſpiracy. 

Kett perceiving that things were grown ſo deſperate, that 
he mult have either a bloody victory over his country, or elſe 
ſoon come to the ſhameful end he deferved, endeavoured all 
he could to draw a huge multitude together to increaſe his ar- 
my; fo that what by rewards, and fair promiſes, it is almoſt 
inconceivable to tell the numbers of raſcally people that flocked 
to him from all parts on a ſudden, 

By this time the citizens began to be ſore diſpleaſed, that 
their mayor (ho was a man of remarkable honeſty, and ex- 
cecdingly beloved, not only by the better ſort, but even by thoſe 
that had joinee the camp) thould be fo ſcandalouſly impriſoned, 
and remain in danger of his life, among the rebels, who be- 
$5.29 threaten him ſorely ; and, teſting at his name, would 

ay one to another, let us come together to-morrow, fo; we ſhall 
ſee a Codd's-Head ſold in the camp for a penny, alluding to the 
mayor's name; whereupon the citizens, fearing læaſt he ſhould 
be made away among them, came and complained unto Tho 
' Aldrich (whoſe authority was great among the rebels, he Be- 
ing a man they alſo loved) that they did not like ſuch uſuage; 
and he immediately went to Kett, and (being backed by a num- 
ber of the. citizens, that were exceeding angry ge of 
their mayor) he ſharply teproved him for his cruel dealing, in 
impriſoning ſo honeſt a man as the maycr was, and withal com- 
manded him to releaſe him; when either for ſhime, or fear of 
diſobliging theſe citizeus, he inftantly ſet him at liberty, and 
permitted him to go all over the city, ſo that by his care and 
diligence many of the citizens were much comforted : But be- 
- Caule he could rot abide in it, being conſtrained to be the moſt 
part of his time in the camp, he made Auguſtine Steward his 
deputy, commanding h im to take the charge of governing and 
defending the city in his abſence ; and he, with the : ſſiſtlance 
of Henry Bacon and John Atkins, then ſheriffs, ruled the city 
right carefully, to their great credit, and kept all the citizens 
in order, except thoſe unruly ones whom no good order could 
command. | | 

During this time Kett and his companions uſed to make 
ſcorn and mock at ſuch priſoners as they kept, and ſometimes 


delivered them to the multitude for that purpoſe ; and a day 
| Was 
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was appointed when all the priſoners were to be brought out to 
the oak, there to be tried as they called it; and at the time 
Kett himſelf went up on the oak, and (ſetting down) there had 
the priſoners in order (one by one) called by their names, and 
then he enquired of his companions what they thought of them ? 
Theſe varlets being made inquifitors, and judges of the lives 
of thoſe innocent gentlemen, if they found nothing againſt the 
man in queſtion, they called out a good man, he is a good man, 
and therefore ought to be ſet at liberty; but if any ſmall crime 
or diflike was but once ramed by any of them, they called out 
let him be hanged, let him be hanged, though at the ſome time 
they did not ſo much as know the man. 

The council, being aſcertained by the herald's return that 
nothing but force would quiet the Norfolk rebels, appointed 
William Parr, marqueſs of Northampt n, an excellent cour- 
tier, and one more ſkilled in leading a meaſure than a march, 


with 1500 horſemen of the king's forces, to go down to Nor- 


wich, to attack the rebels, and defend the city: With him went 
the lord Sheffield, and the lord Wentworth; fir Anth. Denny, 
fir Henry Parker, fir Richard Southwell, fir Ralph Sadler, 
fir John Clere, fir Ralph Powlet, fir Richard Lee, fir John 


Gates, fir Thomas Pafton, fir Henry Bedingfield, fir John 


Suliard, fir William Waldagrave, fir John Cutts, fir Thomas 
Cornwallis, Knts. with a good number of other knights 
"quires, and gentlemen; and a ſmall band of Italians, under 
the command of Malateſta, an experienced ſoldier ; which the 
rebels took advantage of, and filled the country with com- 
plaints, that theſe were part of the numberleſs foreigners to 
which England was going forthwith to be ſubjected, which made 
ſome of them more reſolute than before. 

The marqueſs, being now come within a mile of Norwich, 
ſent fir Gilbert Dethick, Kt. who was then Norroy, and after- 
wards Garter King at Arms, to ſummon them within the city 
to yield it into his hands; or, upon refuſal, to proclaim war 
againſt it, Auguſtine Steward, the deputy-mayor, fent to the 
mayor, who was now detained in the camp, to let him know 
what meſſage he had received from the marqueſs; who return- 
ed anſwer, that all theſe confuſions much grieved him; and 


more ſo, becauſe he could not wait on him to deliver the city 


into his hands himſelf, being detained by a guard of the re- 
bels in danger of his life ; but having given his authority to 
Mr. Auguſtine Steward, a wiſe and careful man, leaft in his 


Abſence the people ſhould ſall away from their duty, he had 


oidered him to be ready to ſurrender it into his hands, and to 
ſubmit 


| | 
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ſubmit all things wholly to his lordſbip's order and diſpofi- 
tion: This meſſage being ſoon carried by Norroy, the deputy- 
mayor, ſheriffs, and a great number of the chief citizens, went 
to the marqueſſes's army, and delivered the ſword to his lord- 
ſhip ; declaring that the mayor himſclf would have gladly come, 
if he could have got from the rebels; and that although a great 
number of the ſcum and populace of the city were partakers 
with the rebels, yet the ſubſtantial and principal citizens never 
did nor never would conſent to their doings, but were ready at 
all times to receiv2 him into their city, and to obey him as the 
repreſentative of the king himſelf. 

Upon which the marqueſs comforted them with good words, 
telling them he hoped he ſhould appeaſe the troubles ſhortly. 
Then he delivered the ſword, to fir Richard Southwell, who 


carried it bare-headed before the marqueſs into the city, which 


honour (by ſolemn and antient cuſtom) is always given to the 


king's lieutenants: He made his entry t St. Stephen's Gates, 


and forthwith gave commandment that all the citizens ſhould 
meet him in the Market-Place, where they conſulted long, and 


many things were reſolved upon, as well for the defence of the j 


city for reſtraining the aſſualt of the enemy. Immediatel 
watch and ward was appointed for the walls and gates, 4 
the weak places of the old walls were guarded by armed men 
day and night. . 


Things being thus ordered, the marqueſs, with the nobles 


and gentlemen, ſupped at the deputy-mayor's, ànd lodged 
there; but kept their armour on their backs all bight, (though 
they were wearied with a troubleſome journey of three days, 
and the heat of the weather) for fear of a ſudden aſſault. 

It happened (but whither by chance or appointment is not 
known) that the ſtrangers went out, and offered ſkirmiſh to the 
rebels upon Magdalen-Hill : The rebels firſt came forth with 
their horſemen, who better underſtood plundering the country 


than fighting, for they were no match for the ſtrangers ; which 


their fellows ſeeing, they put their archers before their horſe- 
men, defigning to ſurround the ftrangers ; but they perceiving 
their drift caſt themſclves into a ring, and retired into the city, 
leaving an Italian gen:leman behind them, who had ventured 
too far, and (being unfortunat:ly thrown from his horſe) was 
taken, ſpoil'd of his armour, and (as a ſpecimen how they, 
would uſe others) hanged over the walls of Surrey houſe. 


The watch being ſet, the marqueſs ordered the - reſt of the 


ſoldiers to be armed all night; and to make a huge fire in the 
Market-Place, which was appointed their general rendezvons 
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fo that the ſtreets might be light, leaſt by durkneſs and igno- 
Tance of the place they ſhould be incloſed in the night by thejr 
enemies. a 
Sir Edward Warner, marſhal of the ficld, gave the watch- 
word: Sir Thomas Paſton, fir John Clere, fir William Wald- 
grave, fir Thomas Cornwallis, and fir Henry Bedingfield, men 
of approved value and wiſdom, were diſperſed in divers parts 
of the city for the defence thereof ; who performed their parts 
nobly, going continually from plice to place, incourag ing and 
animating their men by their countenance, words, aud their 
own travel and labour. Every thing being thus ſettled, the 
marqueſs and others at reft, about midnight the rebels, as if 
they deſigned to aſſault the city, diſcharged their artillery as 
thick as poſſible; but whither it was by the unſkilfulnefs of the 
gunners, or whither they had taken money as ſome thought, 
they did little damage, the bullets paſſing over the city. The 
marſhal, by reaſon of the continual alarms given by the watch- 
men, and the continuance of the diſcharge of the cannons, call'd 
up the marqueſs, as he had ordered him to do if any thing hap- 
pened ; u ho came preſently into the Market place, with his no- 
bles and gentlemen, and entered into conſultation how to pro- 
| Vice better for the defence of the city, finding by the flow re- 
| turn of his ſoldiers (which he began to percetve) that they were 
not ſufficient for the guard of ſo lrge a place; and by general 
| advice it was agreed, that zIl the gates on the other fide of the 
City, from the enemy, and all the ruinous places of the walls, 
| ſhould be rampir'd up; concluding that there would not be want- 
ing ſo many ſoldicts to defend the walls, but that the citizens 
might only watch them, and give notice in caſe of any danger 
that way: This was immediately put into execution, and nearly 
finiſhed, when the whole rout of rebels came running with 
| hideous ſhiicks and yells to the city, endeavouring to hew in 
| pieces and fire the gites; ſome ſwimming over the river 
climb'd up the loweſt places of the walls, others got in at the 
breaches; and ſo entered, The marqueſſs's men did all that 
was poſſible to repel them: The fight laſted above three hauts 
continually, ia which the noble courage of Bedingticld, Corn- 
wallis, Paſton, &c. was very apparent, the rebels pulhing 
forward to the utmoſt of their power; an1 being couragioully 
reliſted, were ſo deſperate, that when they were thruſt through 
their bodies or thighs, or their ham- ſtrings cut aſunder, tho? 
they were fallen down deadly wounded, would not give over ; 
but half-dead, drownzd in their own and other men's blood, 


would till the laſt gaſp firike at their adverſaries, when their 
| | hands 


* 
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hands could ſcarce hold their weapons: But ſuch was the bra» 
very of the gentlemen and ſoldiers, that they were forced to re- 
treat to; their camp, having loſt zoo of their fellows who were 
killed in the city in this engagement; and now at laſt, being 
ſecure from any farther practices of the enemy, they went to 
reſt for that little time that remained proper for that purpoſe. | 
In the morning it was told the marqueſs, that the courage 
and reſolution of many of the rebels was much abated, an 
that they might be eaſily perſunded to lay down their A 
they were aſſured of pardon; there being no lefs than 4 or go 
then waiting at Pockthorp Gates, who on ſuch promiſe-would 
return home, and ſubmit to the king's mercy ; which informa» 
tion made him exceeding glad: but Norroy and a trumpeter 
being ſent to the rk; not a perſon was found there; however, 
upon the ſound of the trumpet, a great number came running 
down the hill. One Flotman being their principal, whom the 
trumpeter commanded. to ftand, Flotman demanded what" the 
matter was, and why they drew them to parley by ſound of 
trumpet? To whom Norroy replied, ** Go thy ways, and tell thy | 
company from my lord marqueſs of Northampton, the King's / 
majeſty's lieutenant, that he commandeth them to ceaſe "from, 
any further outrage; and if they will obey his commatidaiznd 
all that is paſt ſball be forgiven and pardoned.” To which For- 
man (who was an outragious buſy fellow, of a voluble torigue 
ready for reproaches and arrogant 1 preſythptuouſly 


anſwered, that he cared not a pin's point my lol d mar- 
queſs, and like a traitor railed upon his loriſhip, maintaining 
that he and the, reſt of che rebels were earnelt defenders of the 
king's royal majeſty; and that they had not taken up "arms 
againſt the king, but in his defence; and that time would make 
it appear, that they ſought nothing more than to maintain his 
royal eſtate, the liberty of their codntry, and the  ſafery of 
the common-wealth ; and then utterly refuling the pardu 014 
Norroy poſitively that they would either r-ſtore the mmon- 

wealth from the decay into which it was fallen, being opprefſe 

through the tyranny and covetouſnefs of the gentlemen, or cl 

would die like men in the quarrel . 3 
Scarce had he made an end, but an alarm was made thra gþ 
the whole city, the general cry being to arms! to arms! © for 
at the inſtant theſe things were doing it Pockthorp gates, the 
rebels brake in at the Hoſpital meadoivs; and coming up Holme 
or Biſhop-ftreet, attacked the marqueſs's ordinance; that 
was placed on St. Martin's Plain, at the mouth or entrance 
thereof, in which place there enſued a ſharp conflict * 
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the rebels and the marqueſs's men: There were flain of the 
rebels about 140, and great numbers wounded ; and of the 
king's ſoldiers and city forces about 50, or fomewhat more, 
belides a great number wounded. The ſkirmiſh continued 
from about nine o'clock on Lammas-day morning, being the 1ſt 
of Auguſt, till noon the ſame day, in which the miſerable death 
of the lord Sheſheld was lamented and pitied of all men, who 
more mindful of his birth and honour than of his own ſafety, 
deſirous to ſhew proof of his noble courage, entering among the 
thickeſt of his enemies, and fighting too boldly, though not ſy - 
warrily as was expedient, fell into a ditch or. hole as he was turn- 
ing his horſe ; and being compaſſed about with a great num- 
ber of ſtheſe borrible traitors, was there ſlain, although he de- 
clared who he was, and offered largely to the villians if they 
would have ſaved his life ; and as he pulled off his helmet; that 
it, might appear who be was, a butcherly Kknave (one Fulke, 
who by occupation was both a carpenter and butcher) knock'd 
him on the head with a club, and ſo killed him, of which he 
much vaunted afterwards, and ſo it came to be known who i 
was committed this barbarity, for which afterwards by the 
© Jads nt of God the villain had bis deſerved reward: The 
; - i where he fell is diſtinguiſhed by a large freeftone laid 
In relation to this affair, the aforeſaid fir John Cheke expoſ- 
tulates with the rebels thus: How was the lord Sheffield 
% handled among you, a noble gentleman and of good ſervice, 
«© both fit for councel in peace and conduct in war, confider- 
« ing either the gravity of his wiſdom, or the authority of his 
% perſon, or his ſervice” to the common wealth, or the hope 
% that all men had in him, or the need that England had of 
% ſuch, or among many notably good, his ſingular excellency, 
% or the favour that all men bear towards him, being loved of 
4% every man, and hated of no man? 
„ Ye flew him cruelly, ſwho offered himſelf manfully, and 
% would not ſo much as ſpare him for ranſom, who was wor- 
* thy for nobleneſs to have had honour ; and hewed him bare, 
% whom you could not hurt armed; and by ſlavery flew nobi- 
4% lity, in deed miſerably, in faſhion cruelly, in cauſe deviliſhly. 
« Oh! with what cruel ſpite was ſundred ſo noble a body from 
* ſo godly a mind? whoſe death muſt rather be revenged than 
% lamented, whoſe death was no lack to himfelf but his coun- 
*« try, whoſe death might every way been better borne than 
te ata rebel's hands, Violence is in all things hurtful, but in 
« life horrible.“ ; . 


is, 


Wich him died diverſe other gentlemen and worthy foldiers, 
who were buried the fame day with him at St. Martin's on the 
Plain, which church is jutt by the place they fell; and among 
other Robert Wollvaſton or Wolverſton, who was appointed to 
keep the entrance into the Cathedral, was killed by the ſame 
Fulke, who took him for fir Edmund Knevet, againit whom 
they bare great malice, becauſe he gave them all the diftutbance 
he poſſibly could. 8 

The rebels puffed up with the death of the lord Sheffield; 
who was a perſon they greatly feared, by. reaſon of the charactet 
he had for his great courage, making an alarm on every fide, 
got into the city every way they could; and ſo overcharged the 
forces with numbers, being above 20000 to 1500, that they 
cauſed the marqueſs me his people to give way, and forſake 
the city; every man making the beſt ſhift he could to ſave him- 
ſelf, either by ſpeedy flight, or by hiding themſelves in private 
places, as woods, groves, caves, and ſuch like: But yet di- 
verſe gentlemen of good account, as Bedingfield, Coruwaleis, 
and others who remained behind, abiding the brunt, were taken 


priſoners and kept in ſtrict durance ull the day of the rebels 


overthrow by the earl of Warwick. 


| / 
The marqueſs being thus beaten out of Norwich, with ahe 


 Refidue, that eſcaped, hafied to London, leaving the city in the 
rebek power: many of the chief citizens fled, leaving their 
wives, children, and all their poſſeſſions in their anemies hands; 
having hid their gold, ſilver, and good houſhold- uff, in pri- 
vies, wells, and pits digged in the 5 8 
After the Earl's departure, the ſame day they threw fire upon 
the tops of the houſes, which flew from houſe to houſe with 
fearful flames, and in a ſmall time conſumed great part of the 
city; for all the houſes in Holme-ftreet were conſumed with 
tire, and both fides thereof; with St. Giles's Hoſpitul, which was 
dedicated to the relief and maintenance of the diſeaſed . poor 
Biſhop-Gates, Magdalen, Pockthorp, Bear- ſtreet - Gates, and 
diverſe other buildings in many places were burnt; and had not 
the clouds by God's ſpecial providence commiſerated the city's 
calamity, and melting into tears quenched the flames, the 
whole city had been Faid in aſhes, for the plenty of rain that 
fell then in a great meafure quencherl the fire. | b: 
The rebels entered the houſes of ſuch/ as were known to be 
wealthy, and thoroughly rifled them: in ſhort, the ſtate of the 
city was as miſerable as car be; expreſſecc. 0 
The mayor's 'depaty would. not leave the city, but kept in 
his houſe, not daring — ec, them. And 
> | now 
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now another band brake in at St Martins Gates, and (armed 
with clubs and ſuch weapons as they could get) attempted to 
break open the Deputy's houſe, and at laſt began to fire the door; 
upon which, being alone, his ſervants having fled from him, he 
opened it; and they immediately ſeized him, pluck'd off his 
gown: which he uſed at that time, calling him rebel, threat- 
ning him with a moſt ſhameful death if he did not tell them 
where the marqueſs of Northampton was hid; and though be 
poſitively aſſured them that he and all bis company were gone, 
they ranſacked every hole in the houſe; and taking what they/ 
found, went their way laden with the fpoil: But yet many of 
them, partly pacified for a piece of money -and other things 
which they received of the deputy, and partly reproved for 
theſe wrongs by ſome of credit among them, brought again 
ſuch packs and burdens as they had truſſed up, and threw them 
into the "ſhops of thoſe houſes out of which they had taken 
them before; nevertheleſs many were ſpoiled of all they had, 
by the rebels entering their houſes under pretence of ſeeking 
for the marqueſs's men; but the houſes of thoſe that fled were 
quite ranſacked, for they called them traitors and enemies. to 


their king and country that had thus forſaken their houſes in 


fuch time of neceſſity, Now ſome of the citizens ordering 
the furious multitude bread and drink, and all kind of vic- - 
tuals, the hungry wretches were ſomewhat appeaſed ; but yet 
many ſuſtained ſuch injury, and were overcharged with ſuch 


' great expences, that as long as they lived they were forced to 


fare the worſe for it in their houſhold affairs. * - 
Ihe rebels by this time reduced from ſuch extreme vio- 
lence, began to think of their own ſafety ; and commanded the 
deputy and chief of the city that were left in it, that watch 
and ward ſhould be hourly kept at the gates and walls by the 
citizens themſelves, threatning them with death if they omit- 
ted it. Moreover, whenever it rained, they would Kennel up 
themſelves in the churches, abuſing thoſe holy places appointed 
for God's ſervice and worſhip with all manner of vile propha- 
nels! {27-1 or endo, 2205 [i 7g 

And thus things continued till the 24th of Auguſt, being St. 


* 


Bartholomews-day, when John Dudley, earl of Warwick, by 


the king's command, with a good force of ſoldiers, raiſed in 
Lincolnſhire and other ſhites of the kingdom, and alſo. à good 
number of Switzers,, which had been purpoſely provided for 
the Scotch war, entered Norwich; for his majeſty perceived the 
rebels were got to ſuch a head, that without a main army, 


| guided by a general of experience and conduct, it would be 


very 


( 23 }) 
very hard to fubdue them; and therefore this earl (who was 
wht before appointed td go into Scotland: againft the French and 
Scots) was ſent hither, whoſe manhood, courage, and expe- 
rience in all warlike enterprizes, had been ſufficiently tried and 
_— it being thought if he could not ſuppreſs. them nobody 
COuld. 3 f E a | | 
be earl then his army being ready, marched to Cambridge; 
where the marqueſs of Northampton (defirous to be revenged 


for, his late repulſe) met him, being reſolved. to attend him, 


and try whether he could be more fortunate in following than i 
leading; and with him were many other ' gentlemen, with di- 
vers of the principal citizens of Norwich ; the lords Willoughby 
Powes, and Bray; Ambroſe Dudley, then ſon to and — 
Eatl of Warwick; and Robert Dudley, his brother, aſterwards 
earl of Leiceſter; Henry Willoughby, Eſq. Sir Tho. Greſham, 
Sir Marmaduke Conſtable; William Devereux, ſon to the lord 
- Ferrers of Chertſey ; Sir Edmund K nevet, Sit Thomas Palmer, 
Sie Andrew Flammock, and many other knights, ſquires, and 


gentlemen; wha all tried their manhood, and behaved gallantly | 


when time and occalion was given them. | 


The citizens meeting the earl at the entrance of Cambrid e 


fell upon their knees at his feet, and (weeping) earneſtly in- 
treated him to lay nothing to their charge, for they and all the 
chief of the city were innocent, and guilty of no ctime; yet 
they beſought his favour and mercy, for they had verily con- 
ceived incredible grief for this miſerable deſtruction and fpoil 
of their city and country; and had further endyted all. extre- 
mity at the rebels hands, being obliged for ſafety of their hives 
to fly the city, out of which they were forced by fire and ſword, 
from their wives, children, . all their friends; and in this 
ſo great miſery they had this only to crave, that if in this com- 
mon and exceeding fear, through ignorance, or- folly, they had 
unknowingly comminted- any oftence, the ſame might not be 
imputed to them, but' upon this their humble petition and repen- 
tance it mighc be pardoned. . X 
Tbe earl anſwered, that he perceived how great peril th 
were:in ;. and that without doubt great was the ſtrength of thoſe 
deſperate men, who bad driven them from all things as dear 
to them as life itſelf; affirming they had done nothing amiſs 
to his knowledge, for in that they left the city, compelled by 
fear and ſuch imminent danger, it was only an infirmity eafily 
excuſable: Notwithſtanding in one thing be ſaid he imagined 
they, were ſomewhat overſcen, that they did not withſtand re- 
ſolately thoſe evils at the very beginning, for he 2 2 
| ew 
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few valiant and wife men might have diſpatched thoſe compa- 
— — a moment, if they had attacked them reſolutely at the 
r riſe. ; | ü C 
And now granting them all pardon, and aſſuring them of the 
king's favour, he commanded them to furniſh themſelves with 
armour and weapons, and march forth with the army, wear- 
ing certain laces. and ribbons about their necks to diſtinguiſh 
them from others. | | 
The earl marched directly from hence to Windham, and got 
thither on the 22d day of Auguſt; and as he came along, the 
moſt part of the Norfolk gentlemen that were not impriſoned 
by the rebels. came to him, with which he was exceedingly 


On the 23d day of Auguſt he ſhewed himſelf upon the plain 
between Norwich and Eaton Wood, and lodged that night at 
Sir Thomas Greſham's ſeat at Intwood, about four miles from 
Norwich: On this plain the army refted that day and night, 
the men being all the while ready armed for battle, leaſt the 


enemy ſhould raiſe any ſudden tumult, for they plainly per- 


ceived them in the walls and Towers endeavouring to make 


what defence they could. | 


While the army laid here, the Earl ſent the aforeſaid Nor- 
roy ta ſummon the city, either to open the Gates that he might 
quietly enter, or elſe look for war, and a forcible aſſault, and 
ſuch a reward as rebels deferve. ol ah 4217 

All this time Kett had been getting what power he could to- 
gether, and oqafulting how to defend himfelf and his raſcally 
crew ; and when he was informed the herald was at the gates, 
he obliged. Auguſtine Steward the mayor's deputy, and Robert 
Rugg who was mayor the next year, as two of the chiefeſt 
Citizens, to go to him to know his errand: Theſe being let 
out at Brazen-Doors, and hearing his meſſage, anſwered, ** that 
«© they believed they were the miſerableſt men then living, ha- 
« ving ſuffered ſuch. calamities they could not but tremble at 
the remembrance of; and that now they could not fulfiltheir 
« lToyahy to their prince, which brought them into the-unhappy _ 
« dilemma of either loſing their lives or their good names; 
% but hoped his majeſty would pardon them, as they had not 
«& conſented to any thing of this rebellion, but with loſs of 


% goods and peril of life (as far as it was in their power) had 


done their utmoſt to keep the citizens in good order and du- 
*« tiful obedience, But one thing more they humbly requeſted 
«« of my Lord Warwick, that whereas there was great. num- 
** bers of Kett's army poor and naked, running about —— 
l « without 
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« without armour or weapons, which ſeemed as if they were 


«« weary of their doings, that it would pleafe him onee more to 


«« offer them the king's pardon, and they hoped it would be 
«« gladly accepted; thut ſo any more bloodſhed might be avoided. 
Norroy returned to the Earl, who fearing leaſt the rebels ſhould 
murder the gentlemen they had in priſon, if they came to a 
battle, reſolved to try this way; and ſent Norroy again, with 
a trumpet, to offer them a general pardon ; who entering the 
city, met with about 40 of the rebels on horſeback ;' and riding 
two and two and together, very. pleaſant and nerry, they 'paſi 

from St. Stephen Gates (where he entered) unto Biſhop-Gates : 
The trumpeter there founded, upon which the rebels: flocked 
down the hill, and the horſemen ran ſwiſtly to them, com- 


manding them to divide themſelves, and ſtand in order on ei- 


ther fide of the way; and as Norroy and the trumpeter with 
two of the chief citizens entered between them, they were re-; 
ceived on every fide with great ſhouts and outcries for every 
one uncovering their heads, as it were with one mouth and con- 
ſent, cried out, God fave king Edward! Got ſave king Ed- 
ward! Norroy and the two citizens highly commended them 
for ſo doing, deſiring them to keep place and order, as they were 
commanded by the | 
Norroy having got on the top of the hill, with his coat of armis 
on, as ſolemn enſigns of his office, ftaid a While for Kett, who 
was not yet come; and at laſt he began to remind them pf the 
king's gracious goodneſs, who had ſevetal times by heralds and 
others promiſed: them pardon, if they would return to their obe · 
dience, all which they had refuſed, and deſpiſed his meſſeugers 

he willed them to conſder into what miſery and decay they had 


brought that common wealth, the good of which was ſo often in 


their mouths ; and then diſcourſing of their horrible murders; 
riots, burnings, and other crimes, he defired them to conſider 
into what abundant miſchiefs they had brought themſelves, and 
what they muſt expect from the wrath of God, and the king's 
army now ready to execute it, and which they could not with: 
ſtand, if they did not accept of the king's gracious pardon, 
which he then by him offered to them all, aſſuring them that he 
had ſent the Rt. Hon., the Earl of Warwiek, a man of noble 
fame and approved valiancy, as his lieutenant-general, to proſe- 


cute them with fjre and ſword, and hot to deſiſt till he had ſub- 


dued them, and revenged him on them for all their treaſons and 
wickedneſſes; and he alſo told them, that the Earl deſigned to 
offer them pardon no more, if they now refuſed it. 


wn men, which they did for a' while? 


Many | 
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Many of them were now touched; with remorſe and began 
to fear the event of things; but the greater part were much of- 
ſended at Norroy's ſpeech, and began to prate that he was not the 
king's herald, but one fet out by the gentlemen in ſuch a gay 
coat, made of church veſtments, and things taken thence; - co 
deceive them, under notion of pardon, and therefore it would 
be well done, either to thruſt him through wich an arrow, or 
hang him up; others at the ſame time ſeemed to reverence 
him, and diverſe that had ſerved in Scotland, and at Bulloign, 
aſſured their fellows, - that he was the king's herald indeed; 
upon which they pretended no more to offer him any injury, 
though they then ſaid inftead of pardon, there was nothing pre- 
pared for them but a barrel full of halters. Norroy departing 
thence, and Kett with him, came to another place, and becauſe 
the multitude was ſo great. that he could not be heard by all 
from one place, he again made the ſame proclamation; before 
the end of which, a vile-boy turn'd up his bare buttocks to him, 
with words as unſeemly as his gefture was filthy, in reproach 
of his majeſty and his officer; which ſo moved one of the king's 
friends; for: fome were come over the water to view things, 


that he directly ſnot the boy through the body upon the ſpot, 


Which when the- rebels ſaw,” a dozen of them came riding fu- 


rioufly out of the wood,” crying, We art betrayed, friends; we 
are betrayed, if you look not about you! Do you not fee how our 
fellows are flain with guns before your faces? This herald go- 
eth about nothing elſe but to bring us in danger of ſome am- 
buſb, that the gentlemen may kill and beat us all down at their 
leaſure. And thereupon they all ſhrank away, and fled as if 
— had been out of their wits. Nevertheleſs the chief le2+ 
der Robert Kett accompanied Norroy, deſigning as was ſaid to 
go himſelf to the earl of Warwick, and to have talked with him: 
But now when they were come almoſt to the bottom of the hill, 
a multitude of the rebels came running and cryi g to him, afk+ 
ing him whither he went; we are ready: (faid-they) to take ſuch 
part as you do, be it never ſo bad; aſſuring him they wauld 
ſtand by him both in life and death, and that if he went any 
further they would ſurely follow him; upon which Norroy de- 
ſired Kett to return with them into the camp, which he did, 
and they went back with him much appeaſecce. 
In the mean time, as the army laid beſore the city towards 
the South, came certain to view it; and with them came both 
the mayor and Thomas Aldrich, who by policy were let owt of 
the gate, repairing to the Earl, and craving pardon; which they 
obtained, and were appointed to remain with them. Now the 
LENS A Earl, 
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Earl, ſeeing nothing would, avail but force, brought his army 
to St. Stephen's Gates, which the, rebels had ſtopped up, and 
let down the Portcullis; wherefore he commanded the maſter 
gunnet to plant the ordinance, and beat down the gate for the 
ſoldiers to enter by; which while they were doing, the deputy 
informed the Earl that not far off was a Poſtern Gate, called 
Brazen-Doors, which tho the enemy had faſten d with great 


beams and pieces of timber, and rampir'd up with cath and 


ſtones, might very eaſily be broke open; upon which the pio · 
niers are ſent for, who immediately open d it, and. there the 
Earl's forces firſt enter d, and flew thoſe; rebels that ſtood to 
defend it, and, made the enemy retreat from thence ; and in the 
interim the maſter gunner had broken the Portcullis of St. Ste- 
phen's Gates, and battered them half-down; and the ſoldiers 
had made ſeveral breaches in the walls, between St; Stephen's 
and St. Giles's Gates, to enter by: At theſe places the marqueſs 
of Northampton, and captain Drury alias Poignard, a man of 
great valour, entered with their bands, and ſlew and wounded 
ſo many of their enemies that the reſt retired haſtily to their 
camp; and by this time, by the good management of the de- 
puty, St. Bennet or Weſtwick Gates were ſet wide open, thro? 
which the Earl of Warwick himſelf and his main army entep d, 
and came into the Market-Place, without any reſiſtance :, Here 
they took 60 of the rebels, and erecting a gallows by the croſ 
hung them up. Then the Earl preſently commanded proclama- 
tion to be made through the whole city, that all the inhabitants 
ſhould keep within, having their ſhops and doors, faſt barred, 
on pain of death; which was obeyed by all, except the fon of 
one Waſey a cobler, who with two or three more were found 
in the Market-place, and hanged up for their folly : This was 
wiſely done, for thus the Earl knew who were concerned in the 
rebellion and who not. Upon this many came and obtained 
pardon, and as they were commanded barred up themſelves, 
and thought they were well off. The Earl finding the Market 
place very ſpacious, made it his head quarters. oy 
All this while the carriages belonging to the army were en- 
tering at St. Bennet's Gates, and (for waat of order being given 
to the drivers where to ſtop) they ignorantly went thro' the whole 
city out ar Biſbop Gates, directly towards the enemy's. camp 
at Mouſehold; which the rebels ſeeing, came down, ſeized on 
them, and carried them (laden with guns, powder, and other 
ammunition) . into their camp, greatly rejoicing, . becauſe they 
had no ftore of ſuch things among them: However, captain 
Drury coming with his band in good time fortunately recor 
vered ſome of the carts, not without ſlaughter on either — 
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The rebels being not yet fully driven out of the city, began 
to form a fort of a camp on Tombland, and to lay wait in the 
lines and 'crofs ftreets with intent to kill the Earl's men una- 
wares, who by reaſon of the ſpaciouſneſs of the city wete igno- 
rant of the ways; ſome of them ftood at St. Michaels at Plea, 
others at St. Simon's,” others at St. Peter's of Hungate, and others 
in'W ymer-ſtreet/by St. Andrew's Church, ready for batile; and 
ſetting upon ſome of the Earl's men, ſlew three or four gentlemen 
before-any help could come: News being carried of it to the 
Farl in the Market place, he paſſed forward out of the Market 
by St. John's of Maddermarket church, and turned into Wymer 
or St. Andrew's ftreet, with the main body of his forces ; and 
when they were got to St. Andrew's'church, the enemy let fly 
a cloud of arrows; but capt. Drury came a ſecond time very 


opportuncly with his band of Harquebuſiers, young men of ex- 


cellent courage and ſkill, who paid them ſo home with ſuch a 
terrible volley of ſhot that they fled in a moment, leaving 130 
of their companions dead on the ſpot ; and diverſe of them be- 
ing found creeping in the church-yards, were taken ind exe- 
cated; all the reft fled to their camp, and the city was quite 

rid of them, to the great comfort of the inhabitants. 
The Earl now began to give order to fortify the city, fur- 
niſhed the walls with ſoldiers aud other munition, fit to repulſe 
an enemy; placed a guard of armed ſoldiers in every ſtreet; 
blocked and 'rampir'd up all the gates, decay d walls, &c. ex- 
cept thoſe next the enemy; and out of Biſhop Gates he placed 
eat ordinance ready charged, to be conveyed the next day to 

ouſehold. * e 

But the rebels underſtanding the Earl wanted powder, and 
other things belonging to the great ordinance; and ſeeing the 
Welchmen who were appointed to guard the artillery were very 
few in number, and not able to refiſt any ſudden force that 
ſhould come down upon them; they niſhed altogether from the 
Hill, attacked the guards, who (aſtoniſhed at ſuch an onſet) 
were compelled belege 0e flee, and leave the artillery a prey 
to the enemies, all which they carried into their camp. One 
Myles, a ſkilful gunner and bold rebel, watching his oppor- 
tunity, ſhot the king's maſter-gunner, through the head in this 
ſkirmiſh. This was a' matter of great impoitance, for now the 
rebels were furniſhed with thoſe very inſtruments of war that 
the Eatl wanted, and Kett's gunners were ' continually diſcharg- 
ing the cannons upon the city; and. thoſe iron balls which they 
had taken batter'd it moſt grievoufly, many being flain with the 
bot: Great part of the wall and the tower on Biſhop-Gates 
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were beat down. And had i not been (by God's providence) 


the gunners were raſh and ignorant, and levelled their ordi- 
nance too high, conſideting the hill they ſtood on, the city had 
been beaten down to the ground in a ſhort time; but greater 
had this day's loſs been, if captain Drury by his valour, and 
ſlaughter of his men, had not put the rebels to flight, and by 
chaſing them recovered the greateſt part of the provifion they 
drove away. After this, Warwick rampir'd up all the gates, 
placed armed guards at every corner and paſſage of the ſtreets, 
brake down- White Friets Bridge to top all communication that 
way, appointed the Lord Willoughby with a great number of 
ſoldiers to defend Biſhop-Gate and that part of the city, and ſo 
provided againſt any ſudden affault, and cut off all communi- 
cation with the enemy. But notwithſtanding this, 
The next day, being the 25th of Auguſt, the rebels paſſed 
the river at Conisford, burnt moſt part of all the houſes of two 
pariſhes, and many in the neighbouring ones, with all the gra- 
naries at the Common Staithe; which, with the corn and other 
merchandizes, there laid in readineſs for exportation at Yar- 
mouth, were quite conſumed ; the rebels intending either thus 
to burn the whole city, or if the Earl's forces had gone to extin- 
guiſh the fire, then to have caſt down the rampires and open 
the gates, and ſo to have diſtreded the ſcattered forces; but 
the Earl dreading it, let the fire go on till the citizens extin- 
guiſbed it after an incredible damage. F 

Things falling out thus unfortunately on the Earl's fide, there 
were ſome in the Earl's army who (deſpairing of ſucceſs) be- 
gan to perſuade him, that ſince the city was large, the walls and 
gates broken and burnt down, and their number of ſoldiers but 
few, for as yet the appointed - number neither of Engliſh nor fo- 
reign forces were come, that he would leave the city. The earl 
being of noble courage, and not able to bear the leaſt ſpot of 
reproach, or loſe the leaſt honour, ſmartly anſwered *© Why and 
do your hearts fail you fo ſoon ? Or ire you ſo mad witha) to 
think that fo long as life is in me I will conſent to ſuch diſho- 
nour > ſhould 1 leave the city, heaping up to myſelf and Iike- 
wiſe to you ſuch ſhame and reproof as worthily might be repu- 
ted to us an infamy for ever? I will rather ſuffer whatever 
tire and ſword can work againſt me.” And drawing his ſword' 
the reſt of the nobles with him did the fame: Then he com- 
manded them to kiſs one another's ſwords, according to an an- 
tient cuſtom uſed in war in time of great danger? and here- 
with they made a ſolemn vow, and bound it with an oath, ne- 
ver to leave the city till they — either vanquiſhed the rebels 
5 or 
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or died in the fight manfully, for the honour of their king and 
country. * TS, ; 
While this was doing, the rebels brake into the city on the 
north fide, between Magdalen and Pockthorp Gates, where 
they were not ſuſpefted ; but were repulſed by the ſoldiers, ſo 
that they run headlong back again, many being wounded, and 
ſeveral fell down and were ſlain ; but not without loſs on the 
Earl's fide of Mr. George Haftyngs, three of capt. Drury's gun- 
ners, and another gentleman, who were all buried at St. Mar- 
tin's on the Plain, as were fix others on the ſame day in Mr. 
Spencers garden. | | i 
The next day, being the 26th of Auguſt, 1400 Switzers, 
good and valiant ſoldiers, came from London, and entered Nor- 
wich, and were received by the Eail's forces with many vollies 
of ſhot for joy ; they being divided by pariſhes, were liberally 
invited, and courteoufly entertained by the citizens, as the ſol- 
diers were- the whole time; the hearts of the people being re- 
vived, and the rebels confounded with fear at this doubtful 
knowledge of their future overthrow : However, being aſcer- 
- tained that the next day they might fight it out, truſted to cer- 
tain vain prophecies and ſuperſtitious rhymes that they had 
among them, which were rung in their ears every hour, as 


The country Gnoffs, Hob, Dick, and Hick, 
With clubs and clouted ſhoon, 
. Shall fill the Vale 

Of Duſſin's Dale 

With ſlaughter'd bodies ſoon, 


Fed therefore with this vain belief, they forſook that advanta- 
geous hill that in a great meaſure had enabled them by its ſi- 
tuation to do the damage that they had done, and where the 
Eail's horſemen would have been of little ſervice : Truſting in 
theſe follies for ſucceſs, and reſolving to end the matter before 
famine obliged them to diſperſe; for the Earl had ſo ſtopped 
up the paſſages that no victuals could come to their camp, and 
the want thereof began already to pinch them, they fired all 
their cabbins, huts, and tents, which they had built of tim- 
ber and buſhes upon the hills, which almoſt darkened the ſky 
with ſmoak ; and with 20 ancients and enſigns of war marched 
for the adjacent valley called by that name, and there preſently 
intrenched themſelves, threw a ditch croſs the highways, and 
cut of all paſſage, pitching their javelins and ſtakes in the 
ground before them, En : 
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The Earl of Warwick perceiving their doings, the next day 
being the 27th of Auguſt, ſetting his army in order, he marched 
out at Coſlany, now St. Martin's at the Oak gates, with the 
Marqueſs of Northampton, Willoughby, Powis, Bray, Ambroſe, 
Dudley, and the other valiant and noble gentlemen, a very 
choice company, the Almains, with capt. Drury's band, and 
all the horſ men, marching directly againſt the enemy. Yet 
before the army came in fight of the rebels, Sir Edm. Knevet, 
and Sir Thomas Palmer, Knts. were ſent to acquairt them, 
that ſuch was the incredible mercy of the king, that if they 
would repent aad lay down arms, he would Faw: grant his par- 
don to all except one or two of them, but all refuſed it. Upon 
which the Earl, having given orders to both horſe and foot, 
gave the fign to begin the battle : The rebels perceiving the 
attack coming, placed all their gentlemen prifaners, bound 
with fetters, and chain'd together, in the front of the battle, 
to the end they might be killed by thejr own friends, who came 
to ſeek their e but now, though it be true as David 
faith, that the ſword devoureth one as well as another, yet ſo 
diſcreetly did capt. Drury charge the van of the rebels, that 
moſt of thoſe innocent priſoners eſcaped. . Miles the Rebels ma- 
ſter gunner levelled a cannon, and diſcharging it ſtruck the 
king's ftandard-bearer through the thigh with an iron bullet. 
and the horſe he rode on through the ſhoulder, ſo that both 
died ; which fo vexed the Earl, and exaſperated his army, that 
he cau'ed a whole volley of artillery to be ſhot off at the re- 
bels; and herewith capt. Drury with his own band, and the 
Almains or Launce-Knights (call them which yqu will) being 
on foot, getting near the enemies, ſaluted them ſo ſeverely 
with their Harquebut;ſhot, and thruſt forward upon them with 
their pikes ſo ſtrongly, that they brake their ranks aſunder ; 
by which means the gentlemen priſoners ſhrank on one fide, 
and moſt eſcaped their intended danger, though ſome few were 
ſlain by the Almains and others that knew not who they were. 
The Earl's light horſemen by this means came in ſo roundly, 
that the rebels not able to abide their valiant charge were put 
to flight, and ran away like a flack of ſheep, and with the 
foremoſt their grand captain Robert Kett galloped away as faſt 
as his horſe could carry him: The- horſemen that chaſed flew 
them in heaps, as faft as they overtook them, ſo that (the chaſe 
continuing for three or four miles) there were ſlain at leaſt 3500; 
beſides a great number that were, wounded as they fled, ſeek - 
ing to eſcape out of danger. Thus (as Fuller ſays) Rage was, 
conquered by courage, rebellion by loyalty, and A” by 
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Valour. Vet one part] of them, the laſt litter of Kett's ken- 
nel, that had not been aſſailed at the firſt onſet, ſeeing ſuch 
laughter made of their fellows, kept their ground by their 
ordinance, determining as men deſperate not to die unreven- 
ged, but to fight it out till the laſt : They were ſo incloſed with 
their carts, carriages, and trenches they had caſt up, that it 
had been ſomething dangerous to have aſſailed them within their 
firength. The Earl being merciful, a fure token of true bra- 
very, ſent Norroy with promiſe of pardon of life, if they would 
lay down their weapons; if not, he would deſtroy every one of 
them: They anſwered, that could they be ſure of their lives 
they would willingly do it; but took it only as a ſtratagem to 
get them into the gentlemen's hands, who they well knew would 
hang them all. U which the Earl gets his army, into battle- 
array againſt them, and juſt before the onſet ſent to know hi- 
ther if he came himſelf, and aſſured them of pardon, they would 
fubmit; to which they preſently anſwered, they had ſuch con- 
fidence in his honour, that if he would promiſe them the king's 
pardon, they would in an inftant lay down their arms, and rely 
on his and the king's mercy : Upon which he went directly to 
them, ordered Norroy to read the king's commiſſion openly 
on the ſpot, becaufe therein was pardon promiſed by the king, 
to all that would lay down their weapons ; which being heard, 
they all thankfully cried, God ſave king Edward! God fave 
king Edward! And ſo by the Earl's wiſdom and compaſſion 
were many ſaved, and more bloodſhed avoided. « 

The battle being-ended, all the prey che ſame day was given 
to the ſoldiers and fold openly in the Market- place. | 

Thus were the rebels ſubdued by the valiant Earl of War- 
wick, and the other. nobles and gentlemen of the country, 
but not without loſs of diverſe worthy perſons (both gentle- 
men and ſome of the chief citizens) in the heat of the fight; 
beſides abundance of the meaner fort; namely, Henry Wil- 
loughby Iq. of Willoughby in Nottinghamſhire, ſon of fir 
Edward Willoughby of the ſame, and father of Francis Wil- 
loughby of Wollerton in the ſaid county ; a man fo well beloved 
in his country for his liberal houſekeeping, great courteſey, up- 
right dealing, aſſured fiedfaitneſs in friendſhip, and modeſt 
behaviour, that the country where he lived lamented his loſs 
exceedingly: There fell alſo Maſter Lucie, Efq. Giles Forſter, 
Eſq. and Maſter Throckmorton, gentlemen of no ſmall wor- 
ſhip in their counties; with Henry Wilby, Efq. Thomas Lyn- 
ye, Eſq. and many others. Four of theſe were buried in the 
Chancel of St, Simon and Jude's church, and all in one 5h 
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The remaining rebels that ſubmitted, and all thoſe that were 
brought in priſoners, which were very many, to keep them from 
making head again, were confined this night under guards of 
ſoldiers, in the public-buildings, and ſome churches of the 
city, by the provident command of the Earl, in order to re- 
ceive judgment, and have their fines and Amerciaments ſet 
on them for their heinous offences. „ rw 

The next day, being Auguſt 28, Tidings was brought the 
Earl that the arch rebel Kett had rode ſo faſt that his horſe = 
tired, ſell down in the flight; and that creeping into a barn 
of one Mr. Richers of Swannington, two of his tervants ſeized 
him, and carried him into their maſter's houſe, who kept him 
there in hold for his lordſhip ; upon which the Earl ſent 20 
horſemen immediately, and brought him to Norwich, And 
the ſame day the Earl and others ſat in Judgement at the caſtle, 
taking examinations to find who where the principal beginners 
and promoters of this unhappy rebellion ; and dizecle being 
found guilty, nine of the principals (the two Ketts excepted 
were executed on the oak of reformation, which never ti 
then deſerved that name; among which were two of their pro- 
phets, Rugg and Wilſe, and Miles the cunning cinoneer ; who 
was much lamented, becauſe remorſe. kept Lim from doing 
much miſchief to the city, which his cunning enabled him to 
have done; being hang'd, drawn, and quarter'd, the uſual death 
of traitors. In this manner they were firſt hanged up, then pre- 
ſently cut down, and falling on the earth their privities were 
cut off; then their bowels pulled out alive, and caſt into a file; 
their heads? cut off, and their bodies quartered ; their heads 
being fixed on the tops of the city-Towers, and their quarters 
hung on the gates and other public places, for a terror to 
others: Thirty were hang'd, drawn, and quarter d, at the gal» 
lows out of Ma dalen-Gates ; in all about zoo were executed, 
of which 49 ſuffered in like manner at the croſs in the Market. 

The gentlemen who had been thus miſuſed endeavoured to 
ſtir up the Earl to execute a greater number ot then, and con- 
ſtrained him to ſay openly There muſt be meaſure kept in all 
things, and eſpecially in puniſhment with death we ht to 
beware that we do not exceed: I know well ſuch wicked doings 
deſerve no ſmall revenge, and that the offenders, are worthy 
to be moſt ſharply chaſtized. But yet, how far: hall. we go? 
ſhall we not at laſt ſhew ſome mercy? is there no place of 
pardon ? what ſhall we do then? ſhall we hold the plough our» 
ſclves, and harrow our own lands? Ki Fech 
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Now when information was laid againſt ſome of the chief te- 
bels that ſurrender'd to the Earl that they were buſy ringlea- 
ders, and ſome of the worſt of them, and therefore ought to ſuf- 
fer; upon Norroy's telling him that on the offer of pardon they 
firſt ſubmitted, he declared that none to whom he had given 
his promiſe of pardon ſhould ſuffer. And this night the bodies 
2 ſlain were buried, leaſt their ſmell ſhould breed an in- 
ion. | 
On the day following, being the 29th of Auguſt, the Earl, 
Lords, and gen'lemen, with the citizens, repair'd to the church 
of St, Peter's Mancroft, and gave praiſes and thanks to God 
for their late ſucceſs ; and it was reſolved that the 27th of Au- 
guſt ſhould be annually ſet apart as a day of thankſgiving in 
is city for their great deliverance. _* ng Fas ado 
The citizens filled with no leſs joy than the Jews when _y 
had eſcaped the ſword of wicked Hamon unamiouſly extolle 
Warwick for his great courage ; attributing to his wiſdom and 
good conduct the preſervation of their lives and families, and 
all their poſſeſſions; ſetting up over the gates of the city, and 
their own gates and doors, the Ragged Staff, which, was the 
cogr aner or bade of that Ext. * © © : 
Robert Kett, and William Kett his brother, were carried to 
Londen, and committed to the Tower ; and being ſhortly after 
arraigned of their treaſon, and found guilty, were brought to 
the Tower again, and there remained al the 29th of Novem- 
ber; on which day they were dilivered to Sir Edm. Windham, 
high ſheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk, who brought them down, 
the one to Windham, and the other to Norwich, where deſer- 
ved puniſhment was executed upon them both; for Rob, Kett, 
the captain of theſe rebels, was carried to the caftle, had chains 
put on him, and (a rope being fixed about his neck) was drawy 
alive from the ground up to the gibbet, placed upon the top 
of the caitle, and there left hanging, in remembrance of his 
villainy, till bis body being conſumed at laſt fell down; and 
William his brother was execuied in the ſame manner at Wind- 
ham, on the top of the fteeple there, and was there hanged in 
chains as his brother was at Norwich; and thus by God's mercy, . 
and the Earls courage, this fearful rebellion ended; though it 
appears from the book of the court of mayoralty, by the en- 
tries there made between 1549 and 1554, that the rebellious 
flomachs of the common people here was not ſo ſoon brought 
down as their camp was diſperſed. N y \ 
The Earl ftaid in the city 14 days, and having fettled all 
- things as well as could be, commanded them to repair their 
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city, an act by virtue of the king's commiſſion till their char- 
ter was renewed, it being voided, and the city in the king's hands 
from the time the ſword was delivered to the marqueſs; and 
ſo taking leave of them, was attended out of the city liber- 
ties by the mayor, &c. with great honour and much praiſe ; 
and on the th or 8th day of September he ſet out for London, 
where he was honourably received at court, with thanks from 
the king and nobles for his great ſervice, | 
And now they began to repair their gates, one of the Folding- 
doors of St. Stephen's was made new, Pockthorp and Biſhop- 
Gates were made of the timber which came from White Friers 
bridge when it was pulled down: the Tower at Biſhop Gate, 
and the ſtone work at all of them was repair d; Magdalen Gate 
was made new ; Brazen-Door had the rampart taken from its 
outſide, and laid on each fide in the ditch, to enlarge the paſ- 
ſage ; White Friers bridge was rebuilt of timber, to which Mr. 
Codd the mayor contributed much ; the Town Cloſe ditches, 
which were caſt down by the rebels, were new ditched : The 
boom or chain croſs the river, at the Common Staithe; was re- 
pair'd ; the houſes and yards there, clear'd of a great quantity 
of burnt corn, rubbiſh, &c. and the weights that belonged to 
the Crane-houſe that was burnt there got together, and the iron- 
work of the gates that were burnt; the Pinfold or pound that 
flood at Timbyrhill, the pales being torne off by the rebels, was 
now taken up, and the ftuff fawn and made into two, one re- 
placed there, and another ſet in St. Auſtins, the moſt of that 
charge being borne by Colſon a carpenter and John Howman, 
who ſpoil'd the ſaid Pinfold in the commotion time; the 
Market-place was cleanſed, which was ſo full of dirt and muck 
that it took tyo men 24 days each, and another man 12 days, 
in cleanſing and loading of carts, for 248 loads were carried 
away ; and It took another man 12 days to clean the Guildhall 
rooms, chambers, leads, and priſons, from which 24 loads 
were carried, and a vaſt quantity from the Newhall cloiſters. - 
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